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ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


¥ the discussion as to the influence upon church archi- 
tecture of the somewhat novel conditions of modern 
times there is naturally great variety of opinion caused 
by an equal variety of individual or of denominational 
sentiment. The stronger the tradition of the ritual and 
the more established the forms of worship, the more 
nearly will the architecture resemble precedent and be 
imitative of tradition both in the plan and in the expres- 
sion of the exterior. Association with the past is not 
merely confined to religious observance and to heredity 
of and of aspiration, but must of necessity appear 
in the material expression of the spiritual desire. And 
as naturally as a plant grows does the Church express 
itself to-day through the same fundamental means that 
it has in the past. 


belief 


Dignity of form and space, amplitude 
of protection, beauty inherent to the highest imaginative 
conceptions belong preéminently to the Church, and it 
matters little whether the style be Classic or Gothic if 
it has these elements of nobility. Propinquity alone 
causes local change of expression. It was inevitable that 
the Church in Italy should be affected by the power of 
Classic art, as it was equally inevitable that in lands 
a Classic environment the art of the Gothic 
should develop from structural factors alone. But in 
every case where buildings have worthily enshrined reli- 
gion the noblest and simplest of construction has alone 
seemed adequate and permanent, and mere utility has 
been manifestly inexpressive of the desire of man to wor- 
ship. This is equally true of all religions, Pagan, Bud- 
dhist, Mohammedan and Christian. The temple did not 
live by the mere bread of utilitarian structure alone, 
but that structure was ennobled in form, 


in detail. 


without 


in material and 
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of men of talent, for there 
are ecclesiastical buildings occasionally erected w 
give evidence of the skill and ability of the architects 
The difficulty must therefore lie in the judicious choice 
of the architects by the clergy; and it is through the 
application by the clergy of a similar discrimination te 
that which they exercise upon other problems, that the 
best men in the architectural profession may be em 
ployed to erect churches which shall be worthy t 
enshrine religious observances. 
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Corresponding conditions create corresponding ex 
pression, at least in all essentials, and religions, which 
are based upon the noblest aspirations of man, long a; 
discovered the material means of expressing man’s 
rations, and will scarcely depart from them 

Unfortunately a very large percentage of ecclesias 
tical buildings America ve been designed by met 
who no more deserved the name of architects tl the 
did of archangels, men who are known b hei 
which is crude, malproportioned, without evidence 
knowledge of the rudimentary forms of eithe 
tion or of ornament. There is a sincerea ( 
just complaint made that many of these me 
even business probity. In architecturs 
profession does the malpractitioner ( 
name of the profession In law and 
music and in literature, and painting ds 
the work of the incompetent he ! 
passes and leaves but little mark Lye 
tales, but a building erected an a f 
years, conspicuous, seen perfor f é 
a thing of beauty, of delight, glor 
the blaze of noonday, or ug! sor I 
its poverty of thought; or, worse 
oppression, a permanent disgrace 

The amount necessary to its « t 
the enormity of its offence. It has bee ( 
architects themselves do not att t t 
clients from the charlatans o leir profess 
do. The American Institute of Ar Ss es 
for that purpose. It requires tha s men 
either have graduated from an accredite 
architecture, or that they shall pass an « 
which is sufficient to prove thei 
shall not be associated in any way wit 
materials or objects which are used in | 
the buying or selling of the same, and nat 
their fees from their clients shall be their only e1 
ments from the practice of their profession 

There is a need of better church architect 
throughout the country, and the lack of it at present 
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It may therefore be taken for granted that the churches 
of the future will be built generally in a similar fashion, 
with such modifications as the new circumstances require ; 
and that the Gothic, the Romanesque and even the Byz- 
antine will be the prevailing styles, because of their 
adaptability in carrying out the idea of massiveness. In 
London they are just bringing to completion the new 
Westminster cathedral, a remarkable and handsome build- 
ing of the Byzantine style; and this adoption of the 
Eastern style will be sure to have a wide and overwhelm- 
ing influence upon the clergy and the people all over the 
world. Moreover, the Catholic priests and people of 
America are doing more traveling in Europe than ever 


before, and are bringing back ideas and some ideals from 
Europe and the East. Some results of this are seen in 
building 


S 


the of a cathedral in Montreal on the model of 

St. Peter’s in Rome; of churches in various towns on the 

model of the church at Lourdes; together with many imi- 

tations of the better known shrines of Europe. Even the 

poorest Catholic churches make the attempt to reach the 
] 


massive, and to secure high walls and a tower. The low- 
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walled churches are very few indeed, and there is no 
reason to expect that they will ever be as popular with 
Catholics as they have deservedly been with the Protes- 
tants. I may conclude this part of my article with the 
remark that in the future, as in the past, Catholic churches 
will be massive, and will adopt that style of architecture 
which handles the massive with ease and distinction. 
And of course decoration will be on the same scale, in the 
shape of rich colors and large windows in the Munich 
and perhaps the English coloring. 

The conditions of church building are very much 
hanged however, and the social and financial conditions, 
ot to say the intellectual, of Catholics have improved. 
It will be necessary therefore to glance at these changed 

conditions in order to understand how they will modify 
the last statement in the paragraph above. The general 
improvement in the Catholic body, more money, more 
leisure, more culture, means that there will be consider- 
able variety, far more elegance, and better taste shown 
in the churches. This statement will find illustration at 
any moment in the churches which have just been com- 
pleted all over the land. There is no need to dwell upon 
his point further. The other conditions to which I have 
alluded may be looked upon as limiting the situation. 
we have the changed conditions of life in the 
city and the country. Neither is what it was thirty years 
ago. Then the people lived over a broader area, scattered 
h villages, towns and small cities, each of which 
had a lively, independent life of its own; and the few 
great cities were only country cities of larger growth, 
where air space and land space were plentiful, and prices 
were fairly reasonable. As we know, all that has been 
changed, for the worse perhaps, and the changes are 
still going on. The population is being centralized. The 
great cities draw all things to themselves, prices are 
high, land is impossibly dear, air space is dear, and land 
space has disappeared. What remains in the country 
passes through a similar process. One town absorbs all 
its neighbors by securing their trade. It would seem 
that the smaller towns and villages must die out. They 
have already lost their business, the trolley having 


carried it to the greater town. 
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The consequences in such a city as New York, which 
is of course a case by itself, are very marked. In the 
first place land is so high in price, and so difficult to 
secure in the needed situations, that the first debt in- 
curred in the erection of a church terrifies the priest and 
his congregation. The limits of a parish are fixed, and 
the church must be convenient to the boundaries. The 
space from which the ground is to be selected is there- 
fore rather limited. The corners of streets ate the desir- 
able places for churches, but the prices or some other 
obstacle force the selection of a site in the middle of the 
block. The lot on which the church is to be built is rarely 
more than one hundred feet in width. On either side 
the walls of rectory and school close in upon the church 
structure; or, as is sometimes the case, the walls of secu- 
lar buildings, the rectory and school happening to be on 
the next street. The architectural opportunity is thus 
destroyed, because to such a church there can be nothing 
but the fagade and interior. It would be manifestly ridic- 
ulous to erect in such a place a Gothic, Romanesque or 
Byzantine monument, although in a few cases the thing 
has been done. Itis ina problem of this kind that both 
priest and architect forget the rules of art and common 
sense sometimes. What is needed in a church so situated 
is simply the fine fagade and beautiful interior, planned 
according to the requirements. ‘Towers and steeples are 
unnecessary expense, and add nothing to the general 
effect because they cannot be seen. Even where the 
church stands on a corner or fronting a public square the 
conditions will not permit of the ordinary style of church. 
A good illustration is afforded in the fate that overtook 
the pretty church in which Rev. Mr. Parkhurst officiates 
on Madison Square in New York City. It isa simple 
Gothic edifice with a graceful tower and spire. Some 
one built a sky-scraper beside it and made it look like a 
child’s toy from any point of view. As lofty buildings 
are certain to be the rule in all the populous cities of this 
century, one may see that nothing less than an entire 
block would suffice in order to secure for a handsome 
church the proper perspective. Closed in on all sides 
and dominated by the taller buildings, the ordinary 
church of the past is lost to sight. This fact has so im- 
pressed some architects that they are suggesting the use 
of the upper stories in the sky-scrapers for church pur- 
poses, closing the great building with a regularly formed 
church, to which elevators will carry the congregation. 
There is nothing absurd in this suggestion. 

The point I wish to make is this: with the weight of 
population in the great cities and large towns, and the 
consequent change in conditions, the architect must sug- 
gest church buildings suited to the new circumstances. 
I have not stated all the conditions, because it would not 
be possible within the limits of this article. Let me 
mention the more obvious. The population of a city 
parish is usually large. While New York is always to 
be considered exceptional, yet if we take its conditions 
for a working example a fair idea can be got of what 
will be the rule in all large towns. There are from five 
to seven public services held in our city churches every 
Sunday morning, and at each Mass the church is crowded 
or comfortably full. Within the space of an hour the 
congregation must enter the church, be seated, go through 
the services and leave the church to make way for the 
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next gathering. From a quarter to six until nearly one 
o'clock, therefore, the church is in active service. Dur- 
ing the Mass great numbers of people go to Holy Com- 
munion. From the altar or the pulpit the priest makes 
the parish announcements, reads a portion of the Gospel 
and preaches a very short sermon. From these details 
the trained and experienced architect will draw his 
conclusions rapidly. First of all the means of entrance 
and exit must be commodious and speedy; therefore 
wide doors and capacious vestibule and aisles The 
people go to communion by hundreds; therefore easy 


approach to the sanctuary rail and easy use of the spac 


before the sanctuary. The parish announcements and 
the sermon must be heard; therefore good acoustics and 
proper place for the pulpit, or elevation for the 
platform. From three to ten thousand people attend 
during the entire morning; therefore light and ventila 
tion of the greatest efficiency There are innumera 


difficulties connected with all these points, and some of 
them are too easily overlooked. 


It is easy to see how large must be the modificatio1 
g 


in the general idea mentioned in the first part of this 


article, that of the massive. As far as the exteri 
the city church is concerned the idea of the massive alt 
gether disappears. Its place, however, will be tal 
by large outlines in the fagade and a lofty interior, 
the church builders are certain to spend on 
facade and beautiful decoration what may be save 
dispensing with domes and towers. In the 
tricts the general ideas will prevail, modifie k 
of means, when the greater part of the populat 
the towns. The next question whicl 
architect in this matter of modificatio1 
likely to be given to tradition by a rad ( 
from the old fashions. I think there shoul 
breaking with the ancient standards, a1 
be, for the reason that the change will never b« 
Modification to suit new circumstances n¢ 
destruction. I read somewhere lately f1 
enced architect a plea for the new architect 
the new conditions which have been desc1 
He advocated radical changes in the direct 
needs, such as would produce a new 
architecture. In my opinion he is making a mistake 
far as Catholics are concerned. 

With Catholics the traditional, bot n doct 
in rubrics, has a sanctity beyond the compreh«e 
their Protestant brethren. It is instinctive as yw 
formal. Even where we lay an old custom aside 
new and better one, this is done with regret and wit 
tender remembrance; and if possible the old cust 
worked into or in with the new. Thus in the uss 
lights, the invention of the incandescent light, while san 
tioned for illuminating purposes and for ornameut, by 


the authorities, has not been allowed to usurp the beauti 


much more brilliant and useful. In the same way the 


ful wax candle of the rubrics, though its flame be ; 


cruciform church, while a purely conventional idea, ap 
peals so strongly to the Catholic feeling, seems so fitting 
in a temple erected to Christ, that it must find a place 
among buildings to the end of time; and even where the 
exterior will be simple oblong the interior will often take 
that loved resemblance to the cross, as may be seen in 
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conscientious architect is 


the man who will have nearly all to say in the coming 
century as to the form and character of the new churches 
that Catholics will build. Even where he may not make 
the choice of style and material, it will be his opportunity 
to adapt the chosen style to present needs and conditions. 
It is easy to see how much direct influence he will have 
at important moments. He may dissuade or persuade for 
the better. The clergy do not wish to make blunders of 
any kind in building a church and will pay to avoid 
them, but they must often be shown the precise character 
of the blunder which they are making before they can be 
persuaded to adopt the right method. The competent 
and honest architects ought to be numerous by this time 
and able to handle church problems skillfully. It would 
seem that they have yet to acquaint themselves with the 


peculiar conditions of the Catholic body in order to render 





at body effective service. If I have done any service 
to that end in this paper I shall be pleased. There can 
be no doubt that the field is large, profitable for the most 
part and artistically satisfactory to competent architects. 
The drawbacks are indeed numerous, but not more so 
than with the various Christian bodies in this country. 
Catholics spend a great deal of money on their ecclesias- 
tical buildings and are fond of artistic effects in style and 
decoration. During the next generation they will be very 
in this department, and ambitious architects of the 
right caliber may reach present fortune and enduring 


fame by working earnestly and conscientiously in the 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
PAPER III. 
BY REY. M. J. LAVELLE. 


_ are of course many and most interesting 
questions connected with the building of churches, 
but the two which strike me most forcibly as worthy of 


+} 


1e present symposium are the questions 
of expense and of style. With regard to the expense of 
building, its importance cannot be gainsaid, since one 
annot travel farther than his money and his strength 
may carry him. The hardest limitation that the con- 
scientious priest and his architect will meet with is that 
of expense. This question has a direct and intimate rela- 
ion with the question of style. These are two very prac- 
tical matters. What style of church should I build? the 


priest asks himself; and the next question is: what will my 


means permit me to build? In this article I shall confine 
myself, therefore, to a discussion of these two points. It 
seems to me, after an experience of over twenty years, 
that an honest and conscientious study of these two 
points, expense and style, in their mutual relation, would 
have saved much blundering in the past, as the same 
study will save floundering in the future. 

To the architect I would say over and over again, 
with all the emphasis and earnestness at my command, 
handle this question of expense with thoroughness and 
delicacy and skill. There is just one conviction among 
the clergy who have had experience and among the clergy 
who have had none, with regard to architects: that you 
cannot be too much on your guard against either the 


folly or the greed of architects. Plain talking will do no 
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harm in this matter to any but the sinners. When the 
inexperienced priest goes into the work of building a 
church his advisers preface their advice with a warning: 
look out for your architect. Their warning is illustrated 
by the visible signs of the incompetency or the madness 
or the greed of architects. I do not discuss how well 
founded these charges may be; I am only showing the 
actual feeling among the clergy. They are a trustful 
set of men, and like all men of that disposition they are 
likely to be preyed upon by the impostors. But they are 
rarely imposed upon twice in the same business. 

Each pastor knows in general what expense his parish 
can stand in building a church. That pastor and that 
parish are responsible for the debts contracted. The 
diocese and its bishop do not take up the responsibility, 
although they share in it to the extent of approving the 
plans of construction, and their moral force may be em- 
ployed to aid the parish in paying it’ debts. The business- 
like architect should make sure that the estimated expense 
is one that the parish can carry. That is the first step for 
him. It is purely a matter of business. His next business 
is to make certain that his plans will keep well within 
that estimate. It is hard to understand the mania which 
belongs to some architects of supposed reputation for 
doubling the first estimate. As a rule the builders of 
churches are liberal in their ideas and are much inclined 
to exhaust the treasury for the sake of securing a hand- 
some church. It would seem that this very willingness 
excites the cupidity of the greedy, and in the end the 
clergy are led into a very quagmire of debt. It may be a 
hard saying, yet it is undoubtedly true, that very few of 
the clergy have a good word for architects in general. 
This feeling is the natural result of years of distress, 
brought about by incompetent or venal architects. It 
now remains with the honest and competent architects, 
deeply interested as they must be in the progress of 
architecture, to remove speedily the very nasty impres- 
sion left upon the clergy; and the very first move in 
that direction, the most profitable and thorough, will be 
in this matter of the expense. Let the estimated expense 
be rigidly adhered to from the beginning. Let there be 
perfect candor on both sides from the inception of the 
work. If a church is to cost fifty thousand dollars, 
complete, let the architect see that he makes no blunder 
in his plans which will raise the cost one dollar beyond. 
I think this can be done. There is a general feeling that 
it must be done, and that architects can be found able 
to do it. Such architects will easily command the patron- 
age of the clergy, who are more than wearied of the 
architects with personal interests in quarries and brick 
yards and terra cotta industries, with partnerships in 
building firms and acquainted with all the dishonest arts 
of taxing every industry that has to do with the building 
of churches and other ecclesiastical buildings. These 
things are known to the experienced; in time they become 
the common property of the church builders, and the 
guilty receive their punishment in the scorn and neglect 
of their fleeced patrons. This is a subject upon which 
one cannot write too strongly and which should receive 
proper attention from architects themselves. The legal 
fraternity have adopted summary methods by which their 
unworthy members may be disciplined or actually driven 
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out; why should not architects of standing protect them- 
selves and their art from the impostors and thieves who 
ravage under the cloak of respectability? 

The second point of my discussion is concerned with 
the style of church which is to become popular in the twen 
tieth century. There has been considerable discussion 
on this matter for many years among the clergy, and the 
virtues of the ancient forms have been highly extolled. 
Certainly nothing need be said against them, and if the 
church builders have preferences for the ancient forms 
of architectural beauty, no one will impugn their taste 
Gothic in all varieties, the almost forgotten Greek and 
the ornate Byzantine, Romanesque, Renaissance, M: 
resque even, early English and late French, there is no 


reason why we should not have them all Howey 


Sr. 


there exists a pretty general feeling that with due 


re 
spect to tradition, the new century and the new conti 
nent and the new ideas should generate, or better 


develop, an architecture peculiar to the people and the 
times. Of course such an architecture would 


grow out 


he glo 


of the ancient forms, and find its paternity in th 


rious past. We have new conditions in America an 


new customs. For example, we want our churches well 
heated, well ventilated and well lighted; and we want 
our people comfortably seated during divine service, a1 
within sight and hearing of the preacher; and w 
all the arts that provide these comforts 
erly represented in the church. The 
of achurch should be such as suits the 
With this in view and properly expressed, ther 
reason why churches should be of forms 
ordinary buildings Naturally there will be 
of all kinds to more than accidental departure { the 
traditional forms; but these objections v 

from the men who are building the 

will come from the purists and theorists, wl 

it is to keep us well reminded of the id¢ 
Their work is done when they 
reminders and properly impressed us ry 
actually build always desire the handsom: 


that their money can procure, and n ’ 
for them beyond the charms of traditio1 While the 
theorists are discussing past forms 
form, the builders are introducing their id 
churches; and if we wish to see how far met 
to go in order to give full and pleasing « 
their ideas, and to satisfy the peculiar needs of the pre 
ent generation, we have only to make a study of th 
newest church structures. These speak more loudly a1 
more emphatically to the inquiring archit 
number of essays. 

To my mind there will be no difficulty at 
question of style, except the difficulty of moder: 
too great willingness to adopt the strange and the novel 
The chief difficulty will always lie in the 
expense, which has bred so much trouble 


question of 
already, and 
will continue to breed it as long as architects furnis!} 
their share of folly and greed to the work of church 
building. As the future offers immense opportunities to 
the architect in ecclesiastieal departments, it would 
really be worth the while of the leading architects to find 
means of getting into touch with the clergy. 
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ments. But these symbolic features are not so essential 
as those which I| have pointed out as conditioning the ob- 
servance of the prescribed rubrics in the liturgical service. 
Thus, whilst the cruciform design and the position of the 
altar toward the east end are not only traditional, but sig- 
nificant, they might easily give way to definite claims of 
utility In like manner we see no offence against the 
laws of liturgical construction if the architect, to accom- 
modate a congregation and to avoid the awkwardness of 
galleries hindering light and freedom, were to depart 
from the accustomed narrow nave or triple nave, and 
turn the space available into one broad area with seats, 
allowing, however, for the arrangement of aisles, as al- 
ready indicated. 

Regarding the construction of basements for uses of 
worship, there is norule. They are not contemplated in 
the liturgy, and they open the way to numerous abuses, 
are unhealthy and lack the essential circumstance which 
inspires devotion. The basement chapel should never be 
made a permanent feature of the church where regular 
services can be held. Its use as a crypt is, of course, a 
different thing, and wholly exceptional in the modern 
church. 

One word touching the monumental character of 
Catholic church buildings in modern times. Whilst a 
close imitation of the medizval models is probably the 
nearest approach to the perfect symbolic expression which 
the architect should follow at all times, there is one fea- 
ture in which the monumental church buildings of to-day 
differ radically from those of the past. This difference 
arises from what I have called the ‘‘ conventional” pur- 
pose of the medizval and the modern church respectively, 
1 


and affects the dimensions and proportions of the build- 


ing as well as its appointments. The old churches were 
built much larger than is necessary or desirable in our 
day, because they were to be the meeting and rallying 
centers for all the great popular movements which found 
their inspiration in the religious faith of the people; and 
that faith permeated every sphere of social and political 
activity. It was in the great cathedrals that kings were 
elected and crowned; here the universities assembled 
their ten thousand students to listen to men like Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas of Aquin, or Abelard; here councils and 
synods were assembled, in which all the people took part. 
Hence, grandeur and beauty combined to rouse civic con- 
sciousness no less than religious fervor; nay, both were 
so closely bound together that faith freely yielded the 
divine right to civil authority. 

Our churches serve no such purpose; they are houses 
of worship for a limited and generally well-defined con- 
gregation, and our social and civic conditions make the 
immense cathedral—except in such centers as Rome — 
wholly purposeless. The old cathedrals were intended to 
be universities of religious teaching and action; the 
modern cathedral or parish church is a conventicle for a 
congregation to be seated in defined numbers, to enter 
at definite hours, and circumscribed by the limits of 
parochial jurisdiction. 


This difference must, of course, affect the design and 
probably also the artistic and mechanical treatment of 
the material employed. Nor need this be done at any 
sacrifice of harmony or beauty. 

































The Work of the Boston Schoolhouse 
Commission, 1901-1905.* I. 
BY W. H. KILHAM. 


N the year 1go1, the office of city architect having 

previously been abolished, the planning and construc- 
tion of new school buildings in the city of Boston and 
the repairing and alteration of old ones, as well as the 
selection of sites for the same, were placed under the con- 
trol of a Board of three Schoolhouse Commissioners, 
appointed by the Mayor. The previous history of 
schoolhouse planning in Boston under the city archi- 
tects, several of whom had been men of high profes- 
sional standing, forms a chapter of great interest in the 
architectural history of the city. During the four years 
that have elapsed since the formation of the present 
board the story of its work and aims presents points of 
much greater importance to the profession than does the 
work of any previous period. 

Starting clearly afresh and free from any hampering 
traditions, the first work of the newly appointed Com- 
missioners was to gain from a general survey of the 
work in other cities a comprehensive idea of the progress 
that is being made in American schoolhouse planning 
and construction. From the information thus gained, 
added to the data already in their hands, the Board has 
evolved not only a general type of schoolhouse lay-out, 
but a uniform system of specifying, of construction and 
of business administration which it is thought will 
result in supplying the most approved accommodations 
at the lowest reasonable cost to the municipality. It is 
worthy of especial note that the Board is continually 
working towards an ideal and that its later buildings 
show a marked improvement over those of the first period. 

Having obtained from a general examination a clear 
idea of the latest ideas in American practice, the next 
step was to decide what should be the requirements 
of a Boston schoolhouse. This matter having been set- 
tled, the Board could begin on a systematic course of 
planning a series of buildings proper for the needs of the 
Boston public school system. 

Architecturally speaking, it is also interesting to 
observe that after the very complete survey of American 
work which was made the Board has not confined its 
architects to any definite architectural style. Although it 
found various localities adopting ‘‘ Collegiate Gothic,”’ 
and even New York building schoolhouses on models of 
Oxford colleges and Loire chateaux, it has steadily 
favored sensible and businesslike types. Its only sugges- 
tions are along the lines given below, as to materials, 
cornices, roofs, etc., which will be structurally durable and 
useful. Gables, towers and battlements are not favored. 
A stack of ventilating shafts is given a simple and digni- 
fied outline and let alone, with no attempt to give it the 
appearance of an attenuated donjon or crenelated turret. 
Unnecessary porches and projections are suppressed. 
Windows are flat-headed and kept clear of mullions and 
transoms. In general the ‘‘ modern Colonial” or Geor- 
gian feeling seems to have prevailed, although there are 
a few examples which show an English influence. 


* During this period R. Clipston Sturgis has been Chairman of the 
Commission. 
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The first Annual Report of the Board contains an 
interesting account of its visits to leading American 
cities, together with the results of its observation. 
Between the ninth and twenty-fourth of October, 1901, 
the Commissioners visited New York, 


Washington, Chicago, 1 


Philadelphia, 
‘land, 


Toledo, St. Louis, Cleve 
Buffalo and Rochester, for the purpose of examining 
their school buildings. The general conclusions which 
they drew from this trip are embodied in the following 
paragraphs: 

ConcLusions DRAWN FROM TouUR ‘*As to school 
house lots, it is desirable, when the value of the land 
permits, to take sufficient ground to have playgro 


about the building. When it is not possible to have 


ample playgrounds it is necessary to make provision fot 
this in the building, either by setting aside the basement 
floor for this purpose, or by utili: ing the roof asa garden, 
or by a combination of these two plans 
‘*The best building material seems to be red 

The buildings should be of fireproof construction, and tht 
is being adopted in every city where it is felt that the 
finances will warrant it. Wooden floors in corridors art 
not desirable ; either terrazzo, cement or rock asphalt 
preferable. The tendency is toward wider corridor 


} 


‘¢ The schoolrooms should have wooden 


being in every way Satisfactory. It is bett é 
classrooms lighted from one side, although som« 

ties, notably those of Cleveland, do not 

There should be separate rooms for the child 

ing, with entrances from the classrooms 1 

the corridors. The schoolroom doors should contat 


1 


plain glass panels, in order that the mast 


through the building, may havea 


general ove ( 
school without actually opening the doors Paint 
lap for dadoes, both in corridors and classrooms, t 
unqualified support of the authorities in Cl x0 St 
Louis, where it is used extensively) It 
tageous to omit all thresholds. 

‘¢ Stairways are generally built of iro 

wood, slate, marble, North River stone or asp 


two latter are preferable to the others, 
Teachers’ retiring rooms are provided in all 1 ert 
school buildings. Both bookcases and teache1 

should be built into the rooms 


1 


‘¢‘The sanitaries should have asphalt 


walls should be either painted or of enameled 
Latrines are used very extensively outside of Be 
might well be used in any of the primary scho B 
ton, and possibly in some of the grammar schools l 


tendency is to do away with high partitions a1 
cases to omit doors. 

‘‘The twin stairway in New York is particularl; 
teresting and worthy of use when circumstances per! 
We found that Boston was doing more in the way 
of gymnasia and bath facilities than any other cit 
with the possible exception of New York. Assembly halls, 
in grammar schools at least, are not a general feature in 
schoolhouse construction, but in many places a system of 
sliding partitions is employed, so that the whole or a 
greater part of a single floor can be thrown into one room. 

“ The type of school furniture used in Boston, namely, 

* The Commissioners later decided that serious objections to twit 
stairways existed and have not adopted them 


except pe 


«A 


‘ms connecting the 
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and chair, we found nowhere else 


It should be said that the Boston 


those with 


whom we talked, the 


was not used on account of the 


masters room 


ms in the building, while adopted in 


€ 


‘s of the city. 


in 


d in any other city In New York 
ven that was not 
necessary The use of platforms 
abandoned 
almost as various as the 
rchitecture. The general tendency 
lower or plenum system either 
nm with the gravity system. In 
te fan system is in use it is 


en steam is rried in the 


+ — 
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IN SCHOOLHOUSE. 
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I Dulid 


ota series of 


e superintendent upon 
f their investigation are of 

se should, in addi 
a mas 


1 1 
for DOOKS: 


‘ : ‘ 7 1 
TT nN ich text-DOOKS and 


e stored. If the 


kept in bookcases 


hall or in the 


ce, in the 


woodworking and 


=) 
t Ooms or y 
IN m I v 


these 


borhood. 


for 


rooms 
1e immediate neigh 


separate reception 


S, nor a drawing room, 


nor a 


‘atory appear to be essential. 


an be dispensed with and 


with under existing circum- 


‘lieved that a gymnasium and baths 


laps in certain of the more 
In a primary building one 


books 


classrooms 


small storeroom for are all 


addition to the and 


‘*This adoption of a definite policy with regard to 
schoolhouse construction would tend to produce a certain 
general uniformity and correspondence between buildings 
of the same class erected in various parts of the city, not 
necessarily in their architectural features, for here may 
well be allowed considerable latitude for the exhibition of 
taste and skill on the part of the various architects, but 
desirable from an economic standpoint. It is of course 
clear that there is a certain type of excellence in construc- 
tion and material which the city ought reasonably to con- 
form to in new buildings, far in advance of that followed 
twenty or even ten ago; but it should not be for- 


years ag 
] 


gotten that with a fixed and limited amount available for 
additional permanent accommodations, increase in cost of 
construction involves a corresponding decrease in the 
number of pupils to be accommodated, and consequently 
no one building should be allowed materially to exceed in 
cost the standard which may be established for guidance 
to the school plant during the next few years. 

‘Thus 


Board of 


Schoolhouse Commissioners agrees that the new school- 


your committee believes and the 


. . 
nouses abou 


to be erected should be plain, substantial 
structures, built in the most substantial manner, devoid 
of unnecessary or extravagant ornamentation, but attract- 
ive and 


tasteful from an architectural standpoint, the 


exterior walls to be in general of plain brick with a rea- 


sonable amount of trimmings and the interior fittings 
such as will meet the requirements of durability and fit- 
ness for the several purposes for which they are intended, 
without being unnecessarily expensive.”’ 

GENERAL DEDUCTIONS. Aside from the general re- 
quirements in regard to simplicity in the character of the 
exterior of the building, thus noted, the Commissioners 
thought at first that cornices with heavy projections and 
roofs of steep pitch are alike undesirable. It seemed to 
them that with the necessity for windows extending to 
iling a cornice with heavy projection would 
‘cast a shadow on the windows of the top story, or 
raised sufficiently above the windows to avoid this, 
would be enclosing more space above the ceiling than is 
necessary for non-conducting purposes; and that a pitched 

A esirable unless the space in the roof can be 
itilized for an assembly hall, which in the case of primary 
buildings is not required. 

The Commissioners therefore suggest that where a flat 
roof is adopted the cornices should be simple, with slight 
projection, and the parapets of so little elevation above 
the roof as to make it not extravagant to flash them com- 
the that 
pitched roof is used, which serves merely as 


pletely with copper on inside, and where a 
a covering 
for the building, it should be of as low an angle as is 
compatible with a tight roof, and with the eaves of such 
projection and height above the windows of the upper 
story as not to interfere with their light. After one 
year’s experience, however, the Board concluded that 
‘‘in some cases it was found that this had been carried 
to an extreme and that we have been cramped for room 
to gather the vent ducts together. It would seem as if 
occasionally a roof of low pitch were really more service- 
able and nearly as economical. To keep the schools 
technically ‘first class’ the pitched roof must be fireproof 


frame. With a pitch roof outside gutters point tothe use 


of outside conductors instead of conductors of cast iron 
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in slots inside, and in this case the board suggests gutters 
hung free of the eaves.”’ 

The following general conclusions were drawn as a 
guide towards a standard : 

Primary rooms should be about 24 by 32 feet to ac- 
commodate 50 desks. This, during the second year, was 
reduced to 24 by 30 feet, and for ungraded classes in the 
foreign districts, where older children are in lower grades, 
the size of desk would be increased and the number of 
them diminished. The largest primary desks are 21 
inches wide; they are spaced with an aisle from 15 to 17 
inches and 28% inches apart from back to back. Grammar 
rooms are 26 by 32 feet for 50 children. The desks are 
24 inches wide, the aisles 17 inches, and the desks 34 
inches apart from back to back. The width of desks was 
changed to 23 inches the second year. The children’s 
desks and chairs are the subject of a special report, pre- 
pared for the Commissioners from the best authorities by 
Dr. Frederic J. Cotton. 


times the same as grammar, but may vary in size and 


High schoo! rooms are some- 
contain desks up to 26 inches wide. The total area of the 
building on a classroom floor should not be more than 
double the area within the walls of the classrooms on 
that floor. 
one side, should not be less than 13 feet; the windows 


The height of the rooms, when lighted from 


should extend to the ceilings and should contain a glass 
area equal to one-fifth of the floor area—roughly from 
160 to 175 square feet, measured inside the sash. 

The coat room should be adjacent to the schoolroom 
at the teacher’s end, and have two doors opening into the 
schoolroom for circulation, but none into the corridor. 
The teacher has thus more perfect control of the class. 

Corridors should be wide, at least 10 feet for a six- 
room floor plan, and with external light. Staircases 
should be fairly wide, but preferably not over five feet, 
and with risers not over six and one-half or seven inches, 
and even less in primaries. Where toilet rooms are in 
the basement it is desirable to arrange the stairs so that 
those coming in and going to the toilet rooms will not 
meet on the stairs those going up to the classrooms. In 
most cases it is desirable to have basement entrances, 
with convenient thoroughfares through the toilets to the 
staircases. The staircases in daily use should be the 
fire escapes, and should therefore be easy of access and 
fireproof. 

The toilet rooms in general are in the basement, but, 
as is indicated by the plans which will be given with the 
succeeding articles, in certain buildings there are exam- 
ples of distributed toilets on the various floors. In one 
building the height of two classrooms serves for three 
stories of toilets, etc. 

In general the simplest forms of fixtures, the most 
easily cleaned and adapted for thorough ventilation, are 
the most sanitary. Ease of cleaning should be a prime 
consideration in the school generally; and a hospital 
base, a minimum of wood finish in the rooms, and the 
simplest detail on the stairs are desirable. 

The bookrases should be of the simplest description, 
but with movable shelves, dust-proof and locked. The 
teachers’ desks should be of hard wood, with a plain, flat 
top. Desks for primary teachers should have one set of 
drawers, those for grammar school teachers two sets of 
drawers, with slide, and rail on back. 
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The furniture for master’s and teachers’ rooms should 
be a roll top desk, a lounge, either rattan or covered 
with an easily cleaned material, a few simple chairs, a 
bookcase and a good Brussels carpet. An opportunity 
for a gas or electric stove in the teachers’ room is gen 
erally advisable, where there is no cooking school. 

The construction of all buildings has been determined 
upon as first class, the additional cost over the cost of 
second-class buildings being comparatively small, and 
the buildings being free from shrinkage and the move 


ments necessarily accompanying a building with floors 


and partitions framed of wood To take advantage 
of the law about staircases, it is necessary to make 
buildings first class throughout, including the roof. In 
many cases the board would be content to frame the 


roof of wood, protecting it on the under side with 
combustible material, if it were not for the clause 
relating to staircases, which provides that in 
not of first-class construction one staircase shall bs 
enclosed in brick walls and shut in with fireproof doors 
Such enclosure the Board considers undesirable, an 
avoid this makes the roof fireproof, and the building first 
class, thereby taking advantage of the law which exempts 
buildings of the first class from these restrictions 

In the planning of the buildings the Board 
that the rules laid down in the first two reports have bee 
fairly accurate. 

These are, first, that an economical floor plan 
never exceed an area of double the area of the classroon 


on one floor. 


primar hit 


For example, a 
five rooms, 24 by 30, on a floor, should have ar ( 
not over 7,200 square feet 


Second, that a primary building should 


more than 30,000 cubic feet per classroom, 
rooms are in excess say of fourteen rooms, 
not exceed 35,000 cubic feet per classroom, 
smaller number of rooms. On both sizes the t is 
be estimated at about 22 cents; for example, with the 
figures the cost of a ten-room primary would ~ 
and the cost of atwenty-room primary would be 3: 
A grammar school should not exceed 4 
per classroom, if it is a building of over eight 
and a building of less rooms should not « 
cubic feet per classroom, the cost again being 
cents per cubic foot. The cost thus arrived 
include ail trades, the building ready f: 
the grounds entirely finished. It does not 
missions or furniture. 
Third, that the exterior should be of the simplest d 


scription, it being understood that with the smaller | 
ings the utmost economy must be observed to keep wit] 
the limits, and that with a very large building slight] 
more freedom is allowable. 

Fourth, that the grounds about the buildings shall be 
entirely completed and included in the contract, and that 
they shall have brick-paved playgrounds for boys and 
girls, not necessarily separated, brick-paved walks, a brick 
paved, cement-set road for coal, and the remaining space 
laid out either for a permanent planted space or else for 
experimental gardens for the children. The area devoted 
to these purposes will, of course, vary slightly with the 
position and character of the building and the amount of 
space that the Board is able to buy for such purposes. 


Brick Architecture in 
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ng, ver little that is interesting 


ist few years Denver has made much 
yn of civic bodies, with the one 
g all matters of art per 


nd county of Denver 


red an « ellent opportunity for the establish- 


AATT 4 mm S n, the credit of which 1S due 
Mi Het Read, an artist of this city The 


nembers, of which one is an 


le ecclesiastical work of 
g brickwork 
the late lohn ] Hum 
most interesting It is con 
red b rick and gray sandstone 
H. T. E. Wendall is built of buff brick 
While this building is very much 

ng in interest by any means 
es’ Home in North Denver, Varian 
successful building; the 


wings, recently added by 


1 


is improved greatly its general appear- 
1apel, connected with the Home, by Mr. 


a very successful building and well suited 
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to its environment. The interior is lined with a buff 
brick. 

Mr. Sterner’s own residence is built of rough red brick 
and painted a dark yellow ochre color with a dark green 
roof, 

Very little of the so-called modern French style has 
been attempted in Denver, A residence in this style, 
by Fisher & Huntington, is illustrated. The building is 
laid up in a beautiful buff shade of gray pressed brick 
and white terra cotta ornamentation. 

The house by Marean & Norton is buff brick witha 
light colored red stone basement and a red roof. A 
house of somewhat similar style, by Fisher & Hunting- 
ton, is built of gray brick. Molded brick of similar 
color, in a darker shade, is used for the window jambs 
and in the arches 

The one-story house by Wagner & Manning is a 
rather pleasing solution of a small house. 

Two other houses illustrated, by Gove & Walsh, are 
constructed of gray pressed brick. 

The dark buff brick residence with white terra cotta 
ornament, by Boal & Harnois, illustrates one of Denver’s 


most successful houses. 


THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 

‘OME time since the announcement was made that 
~J Mr. Henry Phipps, the Pittsburg steel magnate, had 
made a gift of one million dollars to be used in providing 
improved tenements for the congested sections of New 
York City. A beginning is to be made at once, the first 
set of plans carrying out Mr. Phipps’s intentions have 
been filed with the tenement house department, and it is 
expected that the structures will be ready for occupancy 


in the spring. The building will have a frontage of 180 


‘ 


feet on the street, and be built around two open courts 
connected with the street by archways 25 feet wide, ex- 
tending through four of the six stories. The courts will 
each have a fountain and a certain amount of planting, 
and the tenements will have an unusual amount of what 
we term modern improvements, such as steam heat, elec- 
tric lights, air coolers, whatever that may be, garbage in- 
cinerating plants, shower baths for each family, a room 
on the first floor for baby carriages, a kindergarten and a 
roof garden; and all this will be offered at rentals not ex- 
ceeding in any case fifteen dollars a month for four rooms. 
His house will be filled and have an immediate long wait- 
ing list not drawn exclusively from those who are now 
paying five or ten dollars a month for poor quarters, but 
rather from the better class of mechanics who may be now 
paying twenty or twenty-five dollars for quarters less 
eligible than Mr. Phipps is offering for fifteen. The re- 
sulting condition in that immediate neighborhood will be 
overcrowding of the already thronged tenements. This is 
the ever-discouraging feature of attempts to improve the 
sanitary conditions of the miserably poor. When better 
houses are put up they are always filled by the well-to-do 
and not by the miserably poor, and these latter, in every 
case, as has been proven in Paris, London, Glasgow, New 
York, Boston and Chicago, are worse off rather than 
better. We would not argue from this that efforts such as 
Mr. Phipps has made are to be deprecated. 


Simply the 
millennium has not yet arrived, and the solution of the 
tenement house problem may be as far off as ever. 
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CHAPEL FOR CONSUMPTIVES HOME. F. J. Sterner, Architect 
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Tile and Faience Work 
Il. 


BY PAUL DEVOE, 


in France. 


HE character of French work has always been that 
of delicacy of finish. The constant desire to refine 
in idea, in form, in color is apparent even in the centu- 
ries in which other nationalities have produced virile but 
crude workmanship and design. To the French critic 
no amount of barbaric splendor, of grandiose concep- 


ze 


lowered towards neutral. The flaming yellows and 
reds of India, the black and gold and red of Venice, the 
depth of blues in the Persian tiles are but occasionally 
seen in the walls of France, but in their place are deep 
cool grays and soft browns, neutral greens and mellow 
reds, and a profusion of delicate tints, the colors of Gobe- 
lin tapestries. And associated with this comparative 
sobriety of color, and this desire to avoid violent con- 
trasts or aggressive schemes, is great delicacy of line, of 
grouping of forms, of touch in draughtsmanship and of 


purity of tone. The tiles of France, whether they be 








WALL TREATMENT WITH ENAMEL TILES. 


tion, of general effectiveness associated with undeveloped 
forms, could excuse lack of the final touch, the com- 
pleted detail. A standard of achievement based upon 
such premises must include those slight shades and modu- 
lations which the French express by the term ‘‘ nuances.”’ 
The avoidance of violent contrasts, the softening of 
tones, of colors, of intensities, are thoroughly character- 
istic of all French art. So much is this the case that 
subtle shades of neutralized colors are known as French 
grays and French greens. Mauves, lilacs, lavenders, 


pale rose and delicate blues all suggest the gamut of the 
French palette, and if the tones are deepened they are 





dull surfaced without glazing, or high-fired dull glazes 
or lustrous glazes, are notable for the precision of their 
drawing and a harmony of tone which at times approach 
monotony. The earlier examples of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries are simple tiles, without glazes, in 
which the patterns are simple and contrasts produced by 
the differences in clays only. They are soft, low-toned 
reds, yellows and grays, and the ornament does not fill 
the field as in Oriental tile and in those of Spain, but is 
firmly defined upon a larger proportion of field than in 
any other tile. Also even in very simple design all stem 
lines are firmly drawn and leaf forms clearly defined, 
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tiles of exceptionally delicate tints, producing an effect 
of daintiness, of freshness, of that quality which the 
French term ‘‘confection,”’ and which are distinguishable 
from the tiles of other nationalities merely by this qual- 
ity. As has been stated, there was no attempt to get the 
richness of effect of Oriental or of Spanish tile. The 
third variety, that of painted tile, does not in any way 
resemble the Dutch or English or Spanish painted tile. 
Much of the field remains intact and the painting is that 
of delicate flowers, or of finely drawn medallions resem- 
bling the china painting of Sévres, of Dresden; in fact 
the French tiles of this type seem to be dainty pieces of 
china. If used in large surfaces the effect is that of a 
flowered chintz or sprigged muslin. They are pecu- 
liarly adapted to boudoirs and small baths. ‘The pat- 
terns are simple, not complex; the painted areas are not 
broad, but painted with the point of the brush, not the 


side, and there is but little if any running of the color in 





rile PATTERNS. 


the firing. As has already been stated, naturalistic 
design demands mastery of drawing, and many of these 
tile were designed and actually painted by artists who 
did them more as pastime than as their more important 
work, which was that of landscape painting, designing 
for tapestries or for decoration. Many of them are 
signed. The result is that the work is finished, is 
sophisticated and has little of the naive quality of work 
done by peasants or by draughtsmen of inferior ability. 
Its beauty lies in the skill with which it is done as much 
or more than in its general effect. For this reason any 
imitations of these tiles at once announce that they are 
Chere is nothing feebler in its effect than the 
imitation of a French painted tile, as there is nothing of 
its kind more cleanly cut, delicate and skillful than the 
original. 


forgeries. 


The desire to increase the size of the individual tile 
and to practically produce plaques of clay of sufficiently 
even surface for floor or wall surfaces has been especially 
evident in the tile factories within the last twenty years. 


To bake 


The difficulties have been gradually overcome. 
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a large mass of clay homogeneously so that the center 
should be equally fired with the surface and edges, and 
there should be no warp or twist or crack, required an 
intensity of heat which overwhelmed and burned out 
the usual glazes. As a result experimental effort was 
devoted to obtaining glazes which would stand very in- 
tense heat, and substances which could be incorporated 
with the clay and which would color it in the firing, etc., 
and various degrees of success have been obtained, and 
the so-called sharp-fire clay has appeared. The claims 
that are made for this are fully substantiated by the tests 
to which it has been subjected in the last few decades. 
It possesses great strength, imperviousness to moisture 
and consequent durability, its glazes or coloring are in- 
corporated with its mass and it can be produced in large 
slabs or plaques with precision of edge and uniformity of 
surface. The difficulty of obtaining large floor tile which 
would lay evenly and not leave depressions in the floor 
has been overcome. 

There has also occurred a very natural consequence to 
the enlargement of the superficial area of the tile. 
as tile were from four inches to eight inches in their long- 


So long 


est dimensions, the field of each was necessarily limited, 
and the size of each unit set to a great extent the measure 
of the repeat of its ornament; but now that each piece can 
be made of materially greater area the field invites toa 
totally different type of ornamentation, it becomes the 
background for a picture or a factor in a large motive. 
The wall as a whole is treated as a composition, and the 
divisions between the tiles are merely necessitated by the 


exigencies of firing the pieces. These pieces can be of 





TILES FOR WALL 


SURFACES. 


any size or shape, they fit together like a child’s dis- 
sected map, and each piece can be so accurately made and 
fitted that no discrepancy appears at the joints. In a 
certain sense this type of wall decoration has lost the 
character of the material, and is merely making a large 
composition in an imperishable material, the joints being 
occasioned only by the limitations of firing. Especially 
is this the case with the modeled tile. These are so ex- 
quisitely made that in most cases they are done by a 
sculptor of very considerable ability, especially by one 
who is a master of low relief, a medalist. It has always 
been characteristic of French designers that they have 
either refused to be bound by, or have ignored the limi- 
tations of materials. If they wish to produce a certain 
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fire clay, upon the exterior of buildings in large 
surfaces is increasing in France as it is in Ger- 
many. There is acertain amount of Renaissance 
It is doubt- 
ful if large set scenes, so to speak, of tile will 


of color decoration upon facades. 


ever be popular; they are too spectacular, too 
theatrical in effect, but in zones, in friezes, in 
spandrels and tympana, around the jambs of 
windows and doors, in panels in the walls, tile 

surfaces are wonderfully ef- 
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ndustries have succumbed before the ac- 


ed pri ts of large manufactories. Such tiles 
ted as quaint, as naive, as mediaval and as 
are not considered as more than expressing 


neducated period of art, which is hardly 


mit 1 [mitative work, excepting in the 
of antiques, is not sympathetic to the French 
designer, who is constantly endeavoring to produce novel 


effects, often at the expense of failure in the results. 
Occasionally, however, there is to be found a type of 

work which, while individual in its detail, produces a 

similar effect to the encaustic tile of Italy or of Spain. 


The use of tile, either of the usual type or of sharp 








fective, adding an element of 
imperishable color which 
gives additional charm to 
form. There already exist 
admirable precedents for 
work of this character in 
Oriental architecture. One 
has only to see the walls of 
the houses of Damascus and 
of Broussa, the minarets and 
doorways of Tangiers and 
Tetuan, to realize the superb 
possibilities of the exterior 
use of tile; and it is to be 
noted that these are great 
sheets of color confined by 
borders, that they are not 
pictorial, but are purely col- 
oristic, and that they have 
long ago solved the question, 
if question it ever has been, 
of how to use tile. The 
method of attack in tile de- 


signing needs no further elu- 
cidation than is apparent in 
these buildings, it is in the 
details alone that novelty 
need be attained. There is 
no reason why Occidental art 
should not employ tileequally 
well as has Oriental art, but 
it should not neglect or deny 
the lesson already taught. 

The illustrations chosen 
for this paper are represent- 
ative of the more decorative 
uses to which enameled tiles 
are put by the French. No 
attempt has been made, be- 
cause it seems unnecessary, 
to show what might be 
termed regulation tile work, 
which exists in great abun- 
dance and in nearly every 
form of private and public 
building. 


































THE 
Editorial Comment and 
Selected Miscellany 


SOMETHING NEW IN STRIKES. 

CASE of rather unusual interest is now being tried 

before the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. The 
Norcross Brothers Company, who were building the Har- 
vard Medical Schools at Longwood, near Boston, had, as 
a part of ther contract work, to build a number of flat in- 
terior arches of brick ground to fit the form of the arch. 
This grinding they were proposing to have done at their 
yard, where they had special machinery for the purpose. 
But the Bricklayers’ Union, hearing of this, entered a 
protest, claiming that the work of grinding these bricks 
must be done at the building by the bricklayers, and that 
the Union laborers would decline to set any brick ground 
away from the premises. 





FOUNTAIN IN HOTEL CORRIDOR, 
Executed in Architectural Faience by Rookwood Pottery Company. 


The builders thereupon did the grinding and set the 
bricks together at the yard to form a solid 
lintel, which they then told the bricklayers to 
set in place at the building. Whereupon the 
Union replied by striking upon all of the Nor- 
cross work. An injunction was then applied 
for to the Supreme Court, and it is on this in- 
junction that the argument is now being held. 

This is by no means a new question, as it 
comes up in one form or another nearly every 
year, and the fundamental principle involved 
is the recognition or refusal of the right of the 
union to dictate as to how the work shall be 
carried on. There is no doubt in the mind of 
nearly every candid person that the ultimate 
result of the labor agitations will be for the 
improvement of the individual and conse- 
quently the bettering of the laboring classes as 
a whole. On the other hand, the most ardent 
advocate of the union principle can hardly 
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A MANUFACTURING BUILDING, CI 


Howard Shaw, Art 


deny that of late years those having the 
union in their hands have at times gross] 
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power, and have done much harm to thei 


and to the community The fact that 
long run, come out of questionabl 
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A SMALL BLOCK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
William R. Watterson, Architect. 
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Atlantic Terra Cott Makers. 
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rights and_ limita- 
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The early fights 
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for a 


unions were 
decent wage 
and a reduction in 
unreasonable hours 
of labor. The ne- 
cessity for such con- 
tests has practically 
The fight 
now is, after all, in 
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one for 
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its essence, 
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POWER BUILDING. 1 
his particular 
Henry Phipps, Esq. Grosvenor In this f artic 
fed throughout with Standard case to which we 


have referred, the 
position of the unions 


If carried to its logical conclusion it 


puts a premium upon poor bungling workmanship, and 
sets skilled labor at a discount. 


CUTTING DOWN THE COST. 


VERY common experience with every ambitious ar- 
chitect is that after having expended perhaps months 


of thought and study upon a design and having worked 


his personality, as it were, into the preliminary studies, 
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FAIENCE PANELS AND FRIEZE FOR SOUTH 


FERRY STATION OF NEW YORK SUBWAY. 


Architects. dull 
Frieze in solid red 
Hartford 


Farge, Panels executed in 
brown. 


Made by the 


greens, yellows and 


with white blossom. Faience 


ompany, Hartford, Conn. 


he finds that for reasons of business economy he is 
obliged to cut his creation down to the quick and throw 
away as it seems all the results of his earnest, intelligent 


study. 
tion: 
for the pruning process. 





There is only one compensation for this condi- 
the resulting building is sometimes far better 
No building can be successful 
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GATE AND LODGE. Jarvis Hunt, Architect 
Roofed with Ludowici Shingle Tile. 


which fails to meet practical requirements. Art which BUILDING OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 
is not backed up by common sense can be classed as noth- HE strong building movement of last month con 
ing but a failure, and in the conscientious attempt to give tinues with little if anv abatement. as appears from 
the best study to an architectural design it is not impos- 


sible that practical considerations might be ignored to 





DETAIL BY WELCH, SMITH & PROVOT, ARCHITECTS. 
Brick, Terra Cotta and Tile Company, Makers. 





DETAIL BY ERNEST FLAGG, ARCHITI 
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such an extent as to nullify the results of artistic study. =e 
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aside some considerations of pure art on account of 
cost. 


with the corresponding month of last year. The 
shown are general, decidedly large and so dist1 


to show that the impetus to building opet 





due to local causes. In Greater New York the 

per cent as against 1oo per cent in August. T 
really a most gratifying showing, since wit 

at hand, when operations are conducted wit] 
difficulty, a doubling of last year’s figures coul 











DETAIL BY U. J. L. PEOPLES, ARCHITECT. DETAIL, AUDRY & BENDERNAGLE, ARCHITECTS 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Company, Makers. Northwestern Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 
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HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY, 


use in the world. 


by Sayre & Fisher Company. 


] 


confined to the smaller cities. In September, 1904, a 


single permit of $3,500,000 was issued in Pittsburg. 


INTERBOROUGH POWER HOUSE. 

BE Baswerignens occupies an entire block bounded by 
58th and soth streets and 11th and 12th avenues, 
New York City. It is the 
largest power house in the 
world. The fronts of the 
building required 750,000 
brick, dark gray Normans. 
In the interior there were 
used 600,000 buff brick and 
about 300,000 enameled brick 
of cream and brown shades. 
All the bricks employed 

in the building were fur- 
nished by Sayre & Fisher 
Company, including also the 
radial brick which were used 
in the chimneys. These 
chimneys were ereeted by 
the A. Custodis Chimney 
Company of New York 


TERRA COTTA COMPANY. City. 
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DETAIL OF CORNICE, CREAM OF WHEAT BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Harry W. Jones, Architect. 
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DETAIL BY NEW JERSEY TERRA COTTA 
COMPANY. 


American Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Jarvis Hunt, architect; The United En 
gineers’ Club, New York City, Hale & Morse, 
architects; a large building for the Mer 
chants’ Refrigerating Company, New York 
City, William H. Birkmire, architect. 


Terra Cotta made by American Terra Cotta and Ceramic Company. 


IN GENERAL. 


The large warehouse (known as the Ingram Ware- 
houses), illustrated on page 196 of THE BRICKBUILDER for 
September, was the work of Ellicott & Emmart, archi- 
tects, of Baltimore, and not Wyatt & Nolting, as stated. 

Andrew P. Cooper, architect, Uniontown, Pa., has 
opened a 
branch 
office in 
the First 
National 
Ban _k 
Building 
at Con- 
nellsville, 
Pa. Manu- 
facturers’ 
catalogues 
and sam- 
ples are 
desired. 

The 
following 
new build- 
ings will 
be fire- 
proofed 
with the 
Standard 
system of 
fireproof- 
ing, manu- 
factured 
HOTEL JERMYN, NEW YORK CITY, by the 





Mulliken & Moeller, Architects. National 
Terra Cotta by New York Architectural ‘ ; 

Terra Cotta Company. Fireproof - 

ing Com- 


pany: Guaranty & Trust Building, Broadway, New York 
City, Howells & Stokes, architects; the new Courthouse 
at Greensburg, Pa., William Kaufman, architect; The 








WANTED — A good architectural draughtsman can secure per 
manent employment. Send references and sample of work to Shand 
& Lafaye, 1328 Main Street, Columbia, S. C. 








WANTED — A competent architectural draughtsman. Apply to 
D. A. Bohlen, Architect, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED — To handle account of some good corporation doing 
business with architects, engineers and contractors, on either a sal- 
ary or commission basis. Extensive acquaintance west of Missouri 
River, including California and the Northwest. Present location 
Denver, Col. Best of references. Correspondence solicited. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Salesman,” care of ‘‘ The Brickbuilder.” 


Architectural Faience. Competition B. 


Subject: A Large Mantel with Hood. 


ONE CASH PRIZE ONLY. FIFTY DOLLARS FOR BEST 
DESIGN. ALSO MENTIONS. 


Competition closes December I, 1905. 


PROGRAMME. 


At the end of a large hall, such as would occur in a 
clubhouse or in the main lobby or dining-room of a hotel, it 
is desired to place a large mantel with a hood, similar in 
style to that of the period of Francis I of France. This 
mantel should be designed to be executed in Architectura 


Faience in one or more colors. 

The color scheme may be indicated by a key 

The mantel is to occupy a wall space of not more than 
150 square feet. 

Drawings required. 
half inch to the foot. 

Drawings may be rendered at will on a sheet of un- 
mounted white paper, measuring 16 inches by 20 inches. 

Each drawing is to be signed by a zom de plume or de 
vice, and accompanying same is to be a sealed envelope witl 
a nom de plume on the exterior and containing the true name 
and address of the contestant. 

The drawing is to be delivered at the office of THE 
BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass., charges 
prepaid, on or before December 1, 1905. 

The prize drawing is to become the property of THE 
BRICKBUILDER, and the right is reserved to publish or 
exhibit any or all of the others. Those who wish their draw- 
ings returned may have them by enclosing in the sealed en- 
velopes containing their names five cents in stamps. 

The designs will be judged by a well-known member of 
the architectural profession. 
Competition open to every one. 


Plan and elevation at a scale of one 
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Competition for an Office Building ie 


First Prize, $500 Second Prize,’ $200 Third Prize, $100 


COMPETITION CLOSES DECEMBER {23, 1905 


PADI 


PROGRAMME 


\ %, HE problem is an Office Building. The location may be assumed in any city of 
~j the United States. The site is at the corner of two streets of equal importance. 
} r The lot itself is perfectly level. The size of building is 80 feet square on the 
ground and 120 feet high. Number of stories left to the designer. 
Above a base course of granite (not over 2 feet high) the exterior of the 
building is to be designed entirely in Architectural Terra Cotta. 

For the reason that colored terra cotta is likely to be used extensively in the facades 
of buildings, it is desired that a color scheme shall be indicated either by a key or a series 
of notes, printed in the lower right-hand corner of the sheet of details at a size which 
will permit of two-thirds reduction. 

The following points must be considered in the design : 

A. Frank and logical expression of the prescribed material. 

&%. Rational and logical treatment of the architectural problem. 

In awarding the prizes the intelligence shown in the constructive use of terra cotta 
and the developmert or modification of style, by reason of the material, will be taken 
largely into consideration. 

It must be borne in mind that one of the chief objects of this competition is to encourage 
the study of the use of architectural terra cotta. There is no limitation of cost, but the 
designs must be suitable for the character of the building and for the material in which it 
is to be executed. 

The details should indicate in a general manner the jointing of the terra cotta and the 
sizes of the blocks. 
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Drawings Required 


On one sheet the front elevation drawn at a scale of 4 feet to the inch, and on the same 
sheet the perpendicular section of the front wall. 

On a second sheet, half-inch scale elevations and sections of main entrance and any other 
portions of the building necessary to interpret the design, including a portion of upper stories 
and main cornice. 

In the lower left-hand corner of the second sheet is to be shown the first and typical floor 
plans at a scale of 16 feet to the inch. The first floor plan may provide offices for a bank or 
insurance company. The main entrance corridor and location of the elevators should also be 
shown. 

The size of each sheet (there are to be but two) shall be 24 inches by 36 inches. 

The sheets are not to be mounted. 

All drawings are to be in black ink without wash or color, except that the walls on the 
plans and in the sections may be blacked-in or cross-hatched. 

Graphic scales to be on all drawings. 

Every set of drawings is to be signed by a nomde plume or device, and accompanying same is 
to be a sealed envelope with the nom de plume on the exterior and containing the true name and 
address of the contestant. 

The drawings are to be delivered flat at the office of THE BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass., charges prepaid, on or before December 23, 1905. 

The prize drawings are to become the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, and the right is 
reserved to publish or exhibit any or all of the others. Those who wish their drawings returned 
may have them by enclosing in the sealed envelopes containing their names ten cents in stamps. 

The designs will be judged by three well-known members of the architectural profession. 
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For the design placed first in this competition there will be given a prize of $500. 
For the design placed second a prize of $200. 
For the design placed third a prize of $100. 


We are enabled to offer prizes of the above-mentioned amounts largely through the liberality of 
the terra cotta manufacturers who are represented in the advertising columns of THE BRICK- 
BUILDER. 

This competition is open to every one. 
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HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WYETH & CRESSON, ARCHITECTS. 


THE BRICKBUILDER, 
OCTOBER, 
1906. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING THROUGH THE GATEWAY. THE BRICKBUILDER, 
| THE WIDENER:IMEMORIAL INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL, LOGAN STATION, PHILADELPHIA OCTOBER, 
HORACE TRUMBAUER, ARCHITECT. toe 
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_\ REAR VIEW OF GROUP AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 
THE WIDENER MEMORIAL INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL, LOGAN STATION PHILADELPHIA 
HORACE TRUMBAUER, ARCHITECT. 


THE BRICKBUILDER, 
OCTOBER, 
1906. 
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THE BRICKBUILDER, 
OCTOBER 
1906 


Woop, DONN & DEMING, ARCHITECTS. 


BANK BUILDING, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
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DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AND RIGHT WING. 


DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AND LEFT WING. 








THE WIDENER MEMORIAL INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL, LOGAN STATION, PHILADELPHIA. 


HORACE TRUMBAUER, ARCHITECT. 


THE BRICKBUVILDER, 
OCTOBER, 
1906. 
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PLATES 73 and 74. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


OFFICE AND SOCIETY BUILDING, MIAMI, FLA. 
WALTER C. DEGARMO, ARCHITECT. 
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BRANCH TELEPHONE STATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
SEARLES, HIRSH & GAVIN, ARCHITECTS. 
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FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


HOUSE FOR ROBERT PITCAIRN, JR., ESQ., PITTSBURG, PA. 
MacCCLuRE & SPAHR, ARCHITECTS. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


HOUSE AT WASHINGTON, D. C | 
WYETH & CRESSON, ARCHITECTS. | 






BOOK-KEEPERS | 
WORKING SPACE | 


FLOOR PLAN. 


BANK AT ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
Woop, DONN & DEMING, ARCHITECTS. 


